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Unlike many recent immigrants who entered Canada as highly 
trained professionals in their countries of origin, most of Canada's 
immigrant garment workers are working-class women with little education. The 
Apparel Textile Action Committee (ATAC) and Homeworker '-s Association (HWA) 
are among the bodies that were established to assist immigrant garment 
workers in Canada who lost their jobs to industrial restructuring and became 
home workers. The experiences of both bodies has made it clear that the 
training available to these women does not meet their needs as immigrants 
with a limited command of English. A study of the informal learning outcomes 
of HWA's members yielded the following findings: (1) most immigrant garment 

workers have little expectation that taking classes will lead to better jobs 
and higher pay; (2) although most immigrant garment workers do not expect 
that English-as-a-second language (ESL) classes will make them fluent in 
English, their ESL classes serve important social and educational purposes by 
giving participants a place to develop a sense of sociability with other 
workers and learn strategies for negotiating their lives as non-English 
speaking immigrants and their rights as workers; and (3) although classes are 
obvious places to look for informal learning, the HWA's executive meetings 
provide environments for explicit "political learning." (MN) 
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This presentation was made at “Employment-related Training for Immigrant Women - A forum on the role of employment and 
training in the settlement of immigrant women in Toronto.” It was published subsequently in the Toronto Training Board Community Working 
Papers Series 1/1 (May 2002) edited by Soraya Peerbaye under the title, “Training for whom? For what? Reflections on the meaning of training 
for garment workers ” 1 want to thank Rick Sin (former Executive Director of the Chinese Canadian National Council Toronto Chapter) for 
inviting me to participate in the forum, and Soraya Peerbaye for her superior editing to render the text accessible to a lay audience. Thanks are 
also due to NALL for funding some of the research on which this presentation is based. 
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Introduction: Contextualizing Training Opportunities for Immigrant Garment Workers 

Today, I will speak about an invisible and forgotten group of immigrant women - women 
who work in the garment industry. Many of these women are homeworkers (that is, women who sew 
from their homes); the majority of them are from Asia, notably from Hong Kong and China. Unlike 
many recent immigrants who entered Canada as highly trained professionals in their countries of 
origin (see Leela Viswanathan’s presentation), these are working-class women with little education; 
many do not speak English proficiently. Presently, there is a myth in Toronto that Chinese 
immigrants are rich; they bring lots of money into Canada and live in monster homes. So we don’t 
have to worry about them. This myth is shattered when we look at the living and working conditions 
of immigrant garment workers. Not only are they not rich. They are the subjects of severe 
exploitation, and sexism and racism in the labour market. In terms of training, there are also few 
opportunities for this groups of immigrant women. Thus, my experience and knowledge about 
training issues is limited. What I want to share with you today is my reflections on what training and 
learning may entail for this particular group of immigrant women, in the hope that those of you 
working in this area will be able to create opportunities for garment workers or facilitate their 
learning experiences. 

In order for you to understand the lack of training for immigrant garment workers, I need to 
give you some background of the changes that have occurred in the garment industry since the 
1 980s, and how I came to work with this group of women. My work with garment workers dates 
back to about ten years ago, around 1990, when major restructuring was taking place in this 
industrial sector. During the two decades between the late 1970s and mid-1990s, the garment sector 
has undergone major changes. Increasing global competition, especially since the signing of free 
trade agreements, enabled manufacturers and retailers to produce garments in places such as Mexico 
with cheaper labour costs. Off-shore production was also facilitated by the setting up of “free trade 
zones” in so-called Third World countries such as China. Improved distribution and transportation 
systems enabled garments to be delivered more quickly from production sites, even in far-away 
places, to retail stores in North America. 

During this period, control of the industry shifted from manufacturers to large retail chains 
such as the Hudson’s Bay Co. (which owns Zellers, Simpson’s, Robinson’s & Fields, and Kmart), 
and more recently to transnational chains such as Wal Mart. Retailers’ strategy, to keep up with 
global competition, is to deliver the most fashionable clothes to the market quickly. This is made 
possible, among other things, by technological innovations such as electronic data interchange to 
control the production process. This kind of computerized technology enables retailers to keep better 
records of their stock and to keep fewer stock. Sales of garments on the rack in retail stores can be 
communicated to production plants almost instantaneously anywhere in the world. This cuts down 
on mass production, storage and other overhead costs. Retailers also demand quicker turn-around 
time for production, and that suppliers provide garments on consignment, and/or at last year’s price. 
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